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ABSTRACT 

The relative effectiveness of current Job Corps 
vocational of f er ihgs_was evaluated ^ _ and occupations suitable for 
addition to the JobCprps vocational curricula were identified. 
Characteristics of Job Corps enrollees and the occupations in which 
training was provided were identified. To assess their comparative 
effectiveness^ training occupations were rated on job placement 
percent , average wage at job entry , cost per training year^ cost per 
job placement^ and labor market prospects ^absolute employment growth 
from 1980-1990 , and percentage employment g from 1980-1990) .No 

clear pattern emerged about which types of training occupation 
consistently more effective. National contractors had the highest job 
placement rates and the highest entry wages . Contract center s had the 
lowest cost per training year and cost per job placement • Civilian 
Conservation Centers ranked in the middle of the four variables. 
Occupations identified as suitable for consideration as hew Job Corps 
training programs encompassed these job clusters: clerical and sales, 
electrical/appliance repair, industrial production, health 
occupations, and potential computer-related occupations. These 
recommendations were ihade^ initiate procedures to implement review 
findings, develop and implement a system for biennial training 
program review, develop. center contacts with local labor market 
sources,, and conduct followup research studies: (Four data tables are 
included. ) (YLB) 
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I. INTRBDUCTION 

This Final Report presents a suntnary of the major findings resulting 
from the Job Corps Vocational Offerings Review as well as principal 
reebirtnehdatibhs. 

Job Corps currently provides training in 120 recorded beeupatibhs. 
Vocational offerings have changed over the program's 18 year histbry 
in response to individual assessments of the effectiveness of particular 
offerings at specific locations. This review represents the first 
comprehensive national assessment of current vocational offerings in 
light of their relative effectiveness outcomes arid costs arid 
prospects in the overall labor market through the remairider bf this 
decade. 

The purpose of the review was twofold: to evaluate the relative 
effectiveness of current dob Corps vocatibrial bfferirigs arid to identify 
occupations suitable for addition to the Job Cbrps vocational curricula. 
To accomplish this, attention was focused bri (1) the extent to which 
vocational training is aligried with currerit arid future labor market 
demands, (2) the relative effecti veriess of bccUpatibhal offerings and 
(3) the advisability of replaeirig less effective trairiihg programs 
with more effective or more promisirig trairiirig programs. 

The review was riot iritended as ari assessmerit bf the overall effectiveness 
of the Job Corps program or vocatibrial trairiirig iri Job Corps, The 
overall effecti veriess of the Job Corps program has been addressed through 
much more compreherisi ve, Ibri^itudirially-based studies. It is .also not 
intended to be an assessment .of overall center performance or of any 
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particular training delivery system; This reviiw is restricted t5 
nj a comparison (with each ether) of current training oecupatibhs* 
including where it exists a differentiation within occupations 
by major types of training providers, and (2) an analysis of additional 
occupations which represent potential Job Corps offerings 
The basis for this approach was to focus on increasing effectiveness. 
Even though the major evaluation studies (e.g. "Evaluation of the 
Economic Impact of the Job Corps Program," Mathematica Policy Research, 
1982) show Job Corps to be an effective education and training program 
on an overall basis, effectiveness can be enhanced by: 

. eliminating current offerings with relatively poor performance 

and/or poor prospects in the labor market. 

retaining ahd/br expanding current offerings with relativ&4y^ 

superior performance and/or good prospects in the labor market. 

adding new occupations with good labor mar'.et prospects. 
Thus, the review focuses on internal comparisons of vocational offerings 
and an examination of potential hew bccupations. 

This final report sunmarizes and references seven "DociOTentatibh Reports." 
They cover the (1) Job Corps vocational training activity in FY 1982, 
(2) identification of high growth bccupations which might be added tb 
those in which the Jo5 Corps now trains, (3) assessment of training require- 
ments for high demand occupations suitable for corpsmembers , (4) cost 
analysis for FY 1982 training bccupations, (5) ranking of relative 
performance of occupational training, (6) decision-making on what 
bccupations should be offertd, and (7) options for further vocational 
educatibn bfferings reviews. 
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II. DAT^^:OLU£T!gN 

The analysis fdctised oh three groups of data: (1) demographic arid 
outcome data from the dob Corps Management Information System (HIS)* 
(2j cost data by training occupation collected from the centers arid 
national contractors, and (3) labor market information from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics^ arid the National Occupational Iriformatiori 
Coordinating CofTriittee (NQiCC). 

The Job Corps Managemerit IrifOrmation System (MIS) was the primary 
source for demographic arid butcome data. This system contairis data 
on Corpsmembers upon enrollment, at termination, and 3-6 moriths after 
terminatiofi from dob Corps. The MIS enrollment data is almost totally 
complete. Information ori Over 96% of all youth who enroll is present 
in the enrullment database. The termination and post-termiriatiOri 
(placement) data are less complete, but still account for 80-90% of the 
Job Corps population. Data from seven centers (3 of which were in 
start-up or transitiori phases) were unavailable. In addition * those 
occupations with fewer than 25 corpsmembers were not iricluded iri the 
analysis. Not all of the data are specific to trairiirig occupations 
and not all of the oecupation-specific data are reliable. Problems 
with the standardizatiori of some of the variables iri the termination 
and placement file led to their elimination in rati rig the relative 
effectiveness of Job Corps training occupations. 

Characteristics of the corpsmembers; type, magriitude. arid regional 
dispersion of the trairiirig ^Jccupatlon; and outcomes Of the training, 
specifically, job placement outcomes, were examined closely. 



The Job e5rps Eehters and National eohtraetbrs provided infomatiori 

on training years and vocational costs for specific training occupations 

-data used to calculate cost factors. This effort was not an easy 

task. Vocational costs had not been recorded at the specific 

occupational level since the Oob Corps financial reporting requirements 

do not specify that accounting systems must maintain such data. 

Therefore, these costs had to be estimated at the majority of the Oob Corps 

Centers. 

National Bccupational Information Coordinating Committee (NQICC) data 
on the educational level and training time required for potential 
new Job Corps training occupations was combined with Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BbS) data on the projected growth of relevant occupations 
in actual numbers and percentages , to identify occupations which were 
within the capabilities of corpsmembers. Further information oh 
potential additions to Job Corps was gleaned from the Bccupational 
Outlook Handbook and other identified labor market infomation. These 
data were used to identify new occupations which could be projected to 
do well in the Job Corps environment for the next decade and to determine 
which existing Job Corps occupations would continue to do well. 

Achieving the ideal in measurement and analysis is rarely realized. 
This study was limited in scope by the time and available data. However. 
„,uch new infomation was obtained about Job Corps vocational offerings. 
This review provides the most comprehensive analysis of the Job Corps 
vocational program to date.* The following pages summarize the findings 
and recommendations of the Vocational Offerings Review. Wore detailed 
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and substantial ipfbrmatldn oh eaeh of the topics discussed here is 
available in the bulk of the analysis which is contained in Documenta- 
tion Reports 1 through 7. 

III. ANALYSIS AND FINBINSS 

A. £6a^cteri sties Of Job Corps E^rO'tleei- 

During FY 1982, Job COrpS enrolled over 52,000 cbrpsmembers at 
105 centers in 43 states and Puerto Rico. Slightly over one-half Of 
the FY 1982 enrol lees were assigned to Job Corps centers in their home 
state. After leaving Job Corps * at least 15 percent of the trainees 
relocate to a hew locality instead of returning to their earlier 
residence. This information substantiates the fact that Job Corps, as 
a nationwide training program, provides service to locales beyond t'he 
borders of the local Job Corps training areas. It also makes the job 
of aligning training Offerings with occupational employment demands in 
relevant labor markets very difficult at some centers. 

Of the 52,902 recorded new Job Corps enrol lees, 62 percent Were male and 
38 percent were female. Fifty-five percent of the corpsmembers were 
black, 36 percent white, 8.2 percent Hispanic, 3.6 percent American Indi 
and 3 percent Asian and Pacific Islander. Nineteen percent Of the 
enrollees had completed 12 or more years of schbolirig and a similar 
percentage eould read at over 8th grade level. While only 4.7 percent 
had completed 7 or fewer grades of school, over half could n->t read at 
the 7th grade level. The median school year completed was 10 and the 
median grade reading level was about 6. (See Doeumentation Report No. 1 
for regional breakdowns^^ j 
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B. FY 82 Vocational Offerings. Ou tcomes. Eosbs and Labor Market 
Prospects 

1 . Occupations 

Job Corps provided training in 120 recorded oecopatidhs to corps- 
members who were enrolled at least 90 days and who terminated in FY 1982. 
Eighty of the training occupations had at least 25 trainees who had 
been in Job Corps 90 days or longer. The largest 8 occupations 
accounted for 57.9 percent (18,568) of the 32,933 90 day + terminees. 
As Table 1 illustrates, during FY 1982, over 1 ,B0B trainees Were 
enrolled in each of the 8 largest occupations, led by Clerk Typist at 
3^269. The largest twenty-two training occupations accounted for 84 
percent Of the 90 days + terminees. In each, at least 300 corpsmembers 
received training. 

Table 1 also shows the percentage Of males and females enrolled 
each of the 22 largest Job COrps occupations. Six of these had 
predominantly female enrollment —Clerk Typist; Nurse's Assistant; 
elerk, general; Retail Sales Glerk, teypunch Operator; and Bookkeeper. 
An examination of females enrol Iments revealed that dob Corps trains 
a relatively high percentage Of women in non-traditional dceupatibns. 
For example, 18 percent Of the trainees in the painter program are 
women. Likewise, 12.8 percent of those training to become electricians 
were women, (compared to 4.1 percent in Vocational Education progranB 
nationally ^) in addition to 11.9 percent in Custodial Maintenance * 
8.5 percent in AutO Mechanic Helper and 8.1 percent in Auto Body Repair. 

^ U.S. Bept. of Edueati bn^ National Center for Education Statistics, 
Vocational Education Data System. 
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TABLE 1 

The Largest Job Corps Training Occupations (FY 1982) 



Nurhber.Trained 



rs ^- on nav^ Percent Male Percent Female 
training Occupation 90 Days rercent 



Elerk Typist 
Nurse's Assistant 
Bomb i nation Welder 
Cook 

Carpenter 

Custodial Maintenance 
Auto Service Repairer 
Brick and Stone Mason 
Painter 

Auto Body Repair 
Electrician 
Clerk* General 
Auto Mechanic Helper 
Welder* Spot 
Electronic Assembler 
Cement Mason 
Plumber 

Retail Sales Clerk 
Landscaper 

Heavy Equipment Operator 
Keypunch Operator 
Bookkeeper 



3j269 


17.7 




3,081 


15-7 


o*t ♦ 0 


2*854 


93.6 


6 4 


2,600 


61.8 


«3o . c 


2,121 


92.3 


7 7 
1*1 


1 ,998 


88.1 


i i . 7 


1 i334 


94. i 


5.7 


1,311 


96.0 


L n 


982 


82.0 


1 o . u 


841 


91 .9 


R 1 


793 


87.2 


1 ^ . o 


678 


18.7 


o \ * o 


574 


91.5 


ft 5 

o . •* 


651 


90.0 


10.0 


631 


51.5 


38.4 


585 


94.5 


5.5 


508 


95.3 


3.7 


433 


32.1 


67.9 


423 


79.1 


20.9 


384 


94.0 


6.0 


370 


22.8 


11.1 


313 


33.2 


66.8 
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Job Cbfpi prdvides hew edrpsmimbers with an opportunity to sarvey all 
center vocations through its Occupational Exploration Program. All 
corpsmembers have free access to entry into any occupation for which 
they have the requisite reading and math levels. Corpsmembers also 
have the option of changing vocational areas after program entry, and 
some choose to train in more than one occupation while in dob Corps. 

2. But comes 

Since the focus ef this review was to assess vocational offerings* 
outcome data are restricted to reported terminees who were enrolled 
at least 90 days and, thus, had at least some opportunity to receive 
vocational training. Outcome data for these terminees is presented for 
two measures -- percent Job placed and average wage at job entry. The 
job placement measure is defined differently from other job placement 
measures used in Job Corps to assess centers and overall program 
performance. Depending on the purpose — i.e., what aspects of 
performance are being assessed — a variety of measures are Used. 

The placement rate measure used in this review shows artificially low 
numbers compared to other related measures since it: 

. does not include placements in the military 

does not include placements in further education and training 
such as vocational /technical schools, coimunity colleges, and 

colleges. ^ .: 

♦ includes incomplete records for tennihees whom placement 
agencies could hot locate and who may have obtained jobs. 
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i focuses only on termiriees who stayed at least 90 days 
; exclades bccapatibr^with less than 25 terminees recorded in FY 82 
• includes all such terminees whether or not those temihees 
were available for placement 
The most broadly defined measure — those placed In jdbs^ military or 
school as a percent of terminees available for placement shows a 
success rate of 86,6% for FY 82. A more restricted measure -- those 
placed in jobs as a percent of terminees available for placement-- 
showed 57.4% for FY 82. Even including those not available for place- 
ment, the overall job placement rate reported for FY 82 was 53.6%. 
The data restrictions placed on the measure used in the vocational 
review result in a 46.7% placement rate- While this undoubtedly 
understates the overall success rate for the program, the definition was 
consistently applied to the specific occupations and provides an 
adequate basis for comparative analysis of the existing offerings. 

One caveat to the usefulness of the restricted measure applies to 
occupations with predominantly female enrollment. Job placement in 
some of the large occupations with primarily female enrollment was 
lower than that for some programs with primarily male enrollment. These 
results are at least partially due to the method of computing job 
placement rates in this study. Since> historically, many more ex- 
corpswomeh leave the labor force upon termination than do corpsmehi 
the use of all terminees as the computational base instead of those 
available for placement unddtabtedly yields rela'tively lower job placement 
rates for females. 

0 12 
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Table 2 provides overall datcdmes fdr each occupation by niajdr 
training provider in terms df (ij the two major outcome measures job 
placement rate and job entry wage. (2) the two cost measures-cost per 
job placement and cost per training year,, and (3) labor market measures- 
absolute and percent growth of the occupation. Other outcome measures, 
such as completion rates, training related placements and related 
measures, were considered and rejected due to data availability problems 
and other factors as discussed more fully in Documentation Report 1. 
Occupational job placement rates varied from a high df 88% for 
Electronic Technicians to a low of 13% for Mail Clerk. Average wage at 
job entry varied from a high of $6.39 per hour for a Clerk Typist 
trained by a national contractor to a low of $3.35 per hour for 
Hospital Bietary Aide trained by center operators. 

Documentation Reports 1 and 5 discuss these outcomes in more detail. 
The use of these outcome measures in assessing relative effectiveness 
as well as differences in training providers are summarized in Section 

e of this Final Report. 

i 

Table 2 also provides the direct training costs for each occupa- 
tion by training provider in terns of two measures - cost per training 
year and cost per job placement. Cost per training year ranged from 
a high of $8,923 for Engineer Aide/Rodman trained by a national 
contractor to $458 for Teller trained by center operators. Cost per job 
placement ranged from a high of $13,384 for Engineer Aide/Rodman trained 
by a national contractor tq, $607 for Pest Control trained by center 
operators. 

id 
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TABtS 2 

botCOME AND GROirrH DAW FOR JOB CORPS *<OTAtIdNAL TRAIHIHG 



Cite 



a/Repaix—h 



OGfttr 
dx 

N.A.H.B. 

Cmter 
Oflnbor 



Gnfav 

OOC 

OentflT 



Gaitar 
or 
Ceitar 
Qentec 
Cmtg — - 



ODC 
Cents 

qoc 

OtA^Hi^ 
CBitsr 
Centar 
U.A.H. 



1,226 
540 
232 
_b4 
124 
25 



397 
127 
42 



Jl 

646 
244 
71 
54 
32 



562 
109 
981 
222 
131 

67 
777 

51 



PQCEKT 
JO B PIAaP 



42.4 

46.6 
59.0 
60.7 
30.6 
56.0 



47.6 
57.4 
57.1 



51.6 
39.2 
48.6 
35.6 
59.1 
62.9 
68.7 



48.2 
47.7 
47.6 
58.1 
59.5 
43.2 
48.3 
70.5 



3.92 
3.85 
3.72 
3.75 
3.40 
4.15 



3.84 
3.99 
3.76 



3.35 
3.65 
3.87 
3.77 
4.0S 
3.76 
3.61 



3.89 
3.74 
3.84 
4.12 
4.45 
3^60 
3.87 
4.54 



2,767 
5,262 
4,440 

1,800 
1«605 
3*277 



1,080 
2,626 
607 



2,174 
1,737 
5,169 
2,338 
2,321 
li859 
1,822 



2,424 

3*129 
1,731 
2,911 
7,777 
2,971 
1,836 
5,457 



CR O WH ^ 



$1«068 

2,516 
1,601 
927 
1,245 
3,277 



865 
1^976 
633 



2,174 
7U 
2,687 
869 
1,037 
2,107 
1,145 



896 
1,678 

758 
1,755 
3,889 

653 

727 
3,638 



491,000 

491,000 
152,000 
78*056 
10,222 



75,641 
1,512 
8|d97 



361^000 
86,720 
86,720 
9*758 
23,923 
93,000 

231,000 



209,000 
2^^000 
179,000 
179,000 
179*000 
:»,238 
23,324 
23*324 



taom _ 



18^3 
18.3 
11.3 
23.6 
18.8 
12.9 



14.0 
U.l 
31.i 



21.4 
25.8 
25.8 
21.8 
13.5 
21.4 
27i7 



22^0 
22.0 
26.0 
26.0 
26.0 
13.7 
20.4 
20.4 
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TmE 2 

OOTCOMB AND GWirS 5m FOR JOB CORW OCC0PM1OHM. tttWII^ 



Qnttf- 
Centa: 

Coitsr 
OX 

N.A.H.B. 
1^1. 

Center 
N.&.H.B._ 

center 

Centiff 

N.A.H.B. 

OPICMI 




?4ilOO 

74rl00 

3f|438 

lOrOoa 



UfiOOO 

ii9rddo 

90r000 

ihm 

371098 
37,098 
37,098 
33^975 
33r975 
33,975 
33*975 
33,840 
33,840 
33,840 
72*€63 
72,663 
71,805 
71,805 
1,639 



BEST copy WLF 
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iHtnBtton ttadei (oiiit'd«..) 

ilietta_ 
bDst. uitt 
klder,Spot 

loor Ufwr 



or 

entff 

OlttB 



»lar IpaUer 
tiBleoGninifiiitiflni 



SteetietBlMffL 



F\inii6ire UptuliUnc 

Qff3et_PrinbBr 
«eia, Gotec 

Machinist 



Centtf 
Coitsr 



CW 
OS 

AMD 
CBiter 

ms 

Cnttf 
Centec 

Coitff 
Center 



58 
93 
(01 
50 
34 
25 



245 
103 
17 
62 
139 
56 



1.8 



82 
B80 
44 
44 

26 
6b 
631 
213 

6r 

45 
87 



of mv^ OBtraii 



60.3 
55.9 
39.6 

M 
52.9 
52.0 



4S.1 
49.5 
42.5 
41.9 
72.2 
48.2 



78.0 
50.2 



50.9 
61.5 
54.5 
54.0 
60.0 
61.6 
57,7 
57,4 



M.80 
3.89 
4.19 
4.51 
5.02 
3.98 



3.72 
3.83 
3.86 
3.35 
4.52 
3.76 



4.87 
4.43 
4.40 
4.49 
4.28 
3.73 
3.94 
4,ij7 
4.27 
3.89 
4.27 
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$6,313 
5,493 
2»26S 
4,493 
3,740 
1,499 



1^873 
1,643 
2,570 
2,453 
3,140 
2,214 



l,7tt 
2,329 
3,25b 
3,386 
1,879 



i,n6 

2,567 
1,022 
2,358 
2,325 



$2,694 
3,283 
824 
2,796 



487 



619 
717 
2,0M 
996 



2,330 
1,451 
699 
828 
7U 
1^341 
-995 
1,022 
1,086 



-5,099 
250,000 



6,320 
12,977 



-3!928 
13,506 



9,500" 
U,515 



29;080 
107|D0O 



107,000 
33,070 

I, 331 
241^000 

II, 272 
107,000 
29^404 
44|2SS 
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TABLE 2 



OUTCOHE AND mm Dm FOR JOB CORPS CiCUPATlONB TRAINING 



ccuwnoM_ 

iterdouaePBn 

FtrRlift Opaator 
Deckhand 

Htflth Oocupations 

Nurse. Assistant 
DQital Assistant 
Lie. Prac. tsrse 
Ho^^Diit Aide 
MEditalAsstL 
Ned; lab. Teciu 



NtMEL 



♦Data on trainMS from . 

to provUi a saipls of nora than 



Center 
Carter 
I.M.U. 



Ciiter 
Center 

Cotter 
Oenter 

CIO 



2! 



groope 
tnlnees. 



180 
27 
34 



3,061 
87 
76 
39 
100 
27 



pacon' 



58.3 
66.6 
82.4 



37.9 
59.7 
53.9 
41.0 
41.0 
18.5 



.AVE3V^_ 
48S3ECfJ06 



$4.00 
4.31 
5.65 



3.60 
4.02 
5.04 

3.35 
3.95 
3.47 



$iib()() 

1,163 
4,677 



1,645 
1,957 
4,954 
1,372 
3,492 
5,537 



_O0ffr_PER. _.. 



ABSCUriE 



724 
837 
3,446 



656 
1,082 
1,813 
665 
974 
814 



som 



43*470 
59,356 
726 



506,000 
54,360 
177,000 
110,000 
26,447 
31,040 



12.2 
14.9 
2.1 



43.3 
39.6 
34.9 
18.4 
29.8 
35.4 
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the selection of these measures as we11 as other cost nieastires 
considered ic discussed in Documentation Report 4. BocdaieritatiOh 
Reports 4 and 5 discuss these outcomes in detail. The use of these 
outcome measures in assessing overall relative effectiveness as well as 
differences in training providers are sunsnarized in Section G of this 
Final Report. 

4. L abo^Udagket Prospects 

Table 2 also provides two measures of labor market prospects 
for each of the current dob Corps occupations - absoluta growth in 
numbers employed from 198B to 1990 and percentage growth for the same 
period. When ranked in terms of the absolute growth in the number of 
dobs for the period 1980-1990* the top decile included several 
clerical, retail and medical occupations. The bottom decile had a 
variety of unrelated occupations. When training occnpations were ranked 
and broken into deciles on percentage growth, the top decile contained 
4 medical occupations and 3 construction occupatiot.s. The bottom decile 
had unrelated occupations similar to those in the absolute growth ranked 
list. 

Documentation Reports 2 and 3 discuss the identification of high demand 
occupations. Documentation Report 5 and Section C of this Final 
Report discuss the use of labor market measures in assessing relative 
effectiveness of the occupations currently offered. 

C. ^cco..m^nt of th P R^latiA^^ectivenas^ olOirr gn^^ 

One of the main purposes of the Vocational Offerings Review Project 
was to assess the relative or comparative effectiveness of the training 
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occupations within Job Corps; wRich occupations have been 
more successful in the Job Corps environment and which have been less 
successful. The project was limn ted in the number arid type of variables 
that could be used as criteria to assess relative effectiveness. The 
six criteria snown in table 2 were chosen because they represent a 
baldnce between performance measures, cost measures, and future 
placemerit potential. All 80 Job Corps training occupations v/ith more 
than 25 FY 1982 trainees enrolled in Job Corps for 90 or more days, 
were rated on (1) Job Placement Percent, (2) Average Wage at Job Entry* 
{3) Cost Per Training Year, (4) Cost Per dob Placement, (5) Absolute 
Employment Growth from 1980-1990, and (6) Percentage Bnplbymerit Growth 
from 1980-1990. there was no attempt to measure prestige of training 
occupations or other value or quality-of-life oriented variables 
that may be related to the relative effectiveness of training bccupa- 
tidns but that are based on value judgements. 



The two cost variables, cost per job placement and cost per training 
year, were basic units of comparison between the training occupations 
within Job Corps. Use of these variables was hot intended to provide 
a cost/benefit analysis. They were derived from dividing the total 
vocational training costs in each training ^cupatidn by the amount of 
time spent in training (training years) and the number of job place- 
ments they produce (cost per ^bb placement ). these costs did not 
include capital costs (equipment, facilities^ etc.) or management/ 
support costs (admihistratibh, security^ etc.) and there was no 
attempt to measure the difference in quality of instruction provided. 
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When there was more than ehe group providiRg training in an occupa- 
tion, i.e., center staff, civilian conservation staff , or national 

contractors, data for these groups were separated to produce differing 

ratings for a training oeeupation based on the training provider. 
There were 108 training "occupations " rated by this analysis after 
the original 80 were separated by training provider. 

The raw data collectdd in the analysis of Job Corps training occupa- 
tions were used to determine a relative (comparative) assessment of 
individual occupations rather than an absolute judgement of each. 
As indicated earlier, these data were collected from 99 of the 105 
current Job Corps Centers. Training occupations with too few trainees 
to compare adequately with larger, more established training occupa- 
tions were eliminated from the analysis. The overall results (raw 
data) generally understated Job Corps' overall perfdniiance on these 
criteria because the most restricted and conservative measures of 
performance were used at all times. However, these artificially 
low numbers were used because it was not the individual performance of the 
training occupations but rather their- effectiveness when compared to 
the other occupations in Job Corps which was the research issue under 
study. 

Training occupations were scored by ranlcing them on each of the six 
criteria and awarding points from one to ten depending on how positive 
their ranking was on each criterion. Each of the criteria was weighted 
according to those considered most important for judging training 
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occupation effectiveness in Job Corps by Job Corps national managers 
prior to the scoring. Figure 1 shows the weights of the six rating 
variables as they were assigned by the Job Corps managers. 

FIGURE 1 
WEIGHTS OF VARIABLES 

CRITERIA l!tMGHI 

1. Percent Job Placed \. * 

2. Average Wage of Job ^ 

3. Cost Per Job Placement ' 

4. Cost Per Training Year 2 

5. Absolute Employment Growth, 1980-1999 2 

6. Pereehtage Employment Growth, 1980-1990 1 

Rank scores (deciles) for each training occupation were multiplied by 
the weight assigned to each of the six ranking variables to produce a 
weighted score for each current Job Corps training occupation. Value 
judgements are inherent in any weighting system; therefore, the results 
of this weighting scheme were checked against scores with no weights 
computed. The final ranked list produced by the weighted scoring 
provided similar results to the ranked list produced by unweighted 
scoring (see Table V-C, Documentation Report No. 5). The result 
indicates that the weights provided by the Job Corps managers Were 
relatively balanced between dutcornes measures and cost variablesj 
slightly less emphasis Was placed on labor market prodectidns in the 
weighted scheme, causing some shifts. 
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Tabie'^ presents the 108 training occdpatibhs ^80 occupations 
separated by training provider) ranked according to their total weighted 
score on the rating. The mean score on this list was 78 with a standard 
deviation scdri of 18. The list was divided into upj3er, middle and 
lower groups With lines drawn to indicate scores that were more than 
one standard deviation above and below the mean. Some of the occupa- 
tions have a dollar sign ($) or an ampersand (&) after their score. 
Those with the dollar sign have been flagged for having cost per 30b 
placement exceeding twice the national average of $3,076. per dob 
placement. Those with the ampersand have been flagged for having 
negative growth (less than 1000) employment increase in the decade of 
the 1980's. 

Auto Parts Cleric received the highest score based on the six weighted 
criteria followed by Welder -Gas Metal Arc and Forklift Operator. Of 
the nineteen training occupations above the upper standard deviation line 
six were clerical. Of the sixteen below the lower standard deviation 
line, six were also clerical. No clear pattern emerged about which types 
of training oceopatibris Were consistently more effective. 

D. Assessment of the Three Groups of Train ing Provlxjers 

Definite differences Were noted on the effectiveness criteria 
for National Contractors, Centers, and CCCs. Generally speaking, the 
National Contractors had the highest job placement rates and the 
highest entry wages. Contract Centers had the lowest cost per training 
year and cost per dob placement. Civilian Conservation Centers ranked 
in the middle of these two 'groups on these four variables. 
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TABLE 3 

TRAINING OCCUPATION RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS RANK 



UPPER G ROUP 



RAINING OCCUPATION 
FFECTIVENES S RANK 



NUMBER OF 
TRAINEES 



TRAINING 
PROVIDER 



TOTAL SCORE 



1. Auto Parts Cleric 

2. Welder* Gas Metal 
Arc. 

3. Fdrkli ft Operator 

4. Kitchen Helper* 

5. Electronics Assem. 
5. Security Guard 

7. Maehirie Operator 

8. Sheet Metal Worker 

9. Warehouseman 
10; Pest Control 

11; Retail Sales Clerk 
12. Insulation WOrker 
13; Electrician 

14. Dental Assistant 

15. Cook, Short Order 

16. Ward Clerk 

17. Clerk, General 

18. Teller 

19 . ^lerk. General 



45 

60 
27 
32 

631 
84 
82 
26 

180 
42 

433 
25 

623 
87 
54 

188 
62 
27 

598 



Cehter 

Cehter 
Center 
Center/ CCC 
Center 
Center 
Center- 
Center 
Center- 
Center 
Genter 
Center 
Center 
Center ■ 
Center 
Center 

6* RaAa C« 

Center 



126 

116 
113 
111 
110 
109 
108 
108 
106 
103 
102 
101 
99 
99 
99 
98 
98 
97 
96 
95 



20. Electronic Tech. 

21 . Nurse's Assistant 

22. Auto Servi' 
pai rer 

23. Auto Servii 
pai rer 

24. Cashier/ehecker- 
25.Diesel Mechar»ic 

26. Electrician 

27. Landscaper^ 

28. Auto Mechanic 
Helper 

29. HOSP. Diet. Aide 

30. Clerk-Typist 

31 . Brick/Stone Mason 

32. Auto Body Repair 

33. Painter 

34. Meat Cutter 



25 
3,067 

981 

222 
161 
28 
149 
397 

562 
39 
3,154 
45 

777 
95 
71 



Center 
Center 

Center 

CCC 

Center- 
Center 
N.A.H.B. 
Center 

Center 
Center 
Center 
CCC 

Center 

N.A.H.B. 

Center 



94 

94 

93 
91 
91 

90 
89 

88 
88 
87 
87 
86 
86 
85 



X 

Mean 



r ^andard Deviation Line 
Score = 78 
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TABLE 3 

TRAINING OCCUPATION RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS RANK 



MIBOLE GROU P 



flAINING OCCUPATION 
FFFCTIVENESS^ RANK 



5. Combination Welder 

5. Accounting Clerk 

7. Machinist 

8. Waiter/Waitress 

9. Painter 

0. Eleetricial Agpl . 

1. Machine Operator, 
Lathe 

,2. Professional 

Program Aide 
^3. Plumber 
14. Custodial Maint. 
^S. Solor Installer 
\6. Licensed Prac. 

Nurse 
|7. Cement Masbh 
?8. Brick/Stbhe Mason 
19. Bookkeeper 

50. Clerk Typist 

51. Cook . . 

52. Welder, Spot 

53. Air Cond/Ref. Mech. 

54. Offset Printer 

55. Electrician Helper 

56. Plumber 

57. Draftsman 

58. Custodial Maiht. 

59. Brick/Stone Mason 

60. Receptionist 

61 Melder, Combination 

62. Auto Ser. ^Repair 

63. Ser. Stat.^Atten. 

64. Telecommunications 

65. Melder, Spot 

66. Secretary 

67. Furniture Uphbl. 

68. Auto Body Repair 

69. Carpenter Const. 

70. Carpenter Const. 

71. Radio/TV Repair 

72. Floor Layer* 



NUMBER OF 
TRAINEES^ 



1 ,880 
276 
87 
, 31 
431 
103 

45 

42 
277 
232 
139 

75 
55 
539 
313 
51 
1,940 
501 
245 
213 
52 
209 
159 
1,225 
88 
144 
930 
131 
121 
56 
50 
59 
60 
51 
693 
220 
47 
34 



TRAINING 
PROVIDER 



Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 



Center 



Center 
Center 
N.A.H.B. 
N.A.H.B. 

Center 
CCC 

Center- 
Center 
B.R^A^e. 
Center- 
Center 
Center 
Center 
Center 
N.A.H^B. 
Center 
Center 
N.A.H^B 
Center 
CCC 

U.A^M;^ 
Center 
AFL-CIO 
CCC ■ 
Center- 
Center 
U.A.M^ 
Center 
N.A.H.B. 
Center 
center/ IBPAT 



SCORE 



84 
84 
84 
84 
83 
83 

83 

83 
81 
80 
80 

80 

80 

79 

79 

79 

78 

78 

78 

78 

78 

77 

76 

75 

75 

74 

74 

73 

73 

73 

73 

72 

72 

72 

71 

71 

71 

7l 



($) 
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TABLE 3 

TRAINING OCCUPATlbri RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS RANK 



LOWER GROUP 



TRAINING OCCUPATION 
EFFECTIVENESS RANK 



NUMBER OF 
TRAINEES 



TRAINING 
PROVIDER 

AFL-Cid 

U.B.C.O.A. 

OPE/CMI 

Center 

AFL-CIO 

I.U.O.E. 

i^U.O.E. 

CCC 

KM. I. 

CCC 

Center 
Center 
I.M.U. 
KM. I. 
CCC 

Center 
Center 
I.B.P.A.T. 

Center 
CCC 

I.U.O.E. 

CCC 

CCC 

Center 
Center 
Center 

Center 
N.A.H.B. 

Center 

0. P. C.M.I 
Center/AFL- 

eio • 

eee 

Center 
Cehter 
AFL-eiO 



TOTAL SCORE 



73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 



Service Stat. Att. 
Carpenter Const. 
Cement Mason 

Teacher/Nursery 

Combi nation Wei der 

Engineer Aide/ 

Heavy Equip. Oper. 
Auto Mech. Helper 
Tilesetter 
Stock Clerk , 
Small Gas Eng. Rep. 
Calc. Mach. Oper. 
Deckhand 

Brick/Stone Mason 
Forest ry/Conser. 
Cement Mason 
Medical Assistant 
Painter 

Animal Caretaker 
Corits. Labor 
Heavy Ecjuip. Rep. 
Custodial Mai nt. 



95. Railway Clerk 
95. Cook 

97. Keypunch Operator 

98. Baker 

99. Heavy Equip. Oper. 

100. Duplicating 
Machine Operator 

101. Cement Mason 

102. Cosmetologist 

103. Plasterer 

104. Medical Lab Ass't. 

105. Clerk-Typist 
105. Stenographer 
107. Heavy Equip. Rep. 
lOS.Mail Clerk 



30 
1 i22S 
338 
124 
44 
30 
158 
109 
58 
85 
67 
47 
34 
539 
127 
52 
100 
456 
25 
93 
27 

54a 



101 

646 
359 
244 
227 

73 
90 
67 
290 
27 

64 
46 
75 
38 



70 
69 
69 
69 
69 

69 ($) 
68 ($) 
68 

68 ($) 

67 

67 

67 (&) 
67 (&) 
65 
64 
64 
63 
62 
62 
62 
61 
60 



($) 



59 ($) {&) 
57 

57 C&) 

57 

56 

55 

54 ($) 
54 

49 ($) . 
47 

43 ($) • 

41 (&) 

31 ($) 

29 ($) 



*Data on trainees from tw6 procurement groups were added together to have 

a smaple of more than 25 trainees. . 

SEdst Per Job Placement exceeds twice the National Average of >hW:^^^ 
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TABtE C 

COD- 'EY FOR TRAINING PROVIDERS 



eoBE - EXPLANATION 

AFL-CIO American Federation of Labor Congress 

of Industrial Organizations 

B.R.A.C. Brotherhood of Railway and Airline 

Clerks 

CENTER Contract Center 

gee Civilian Conservation Center 

I. B. P. A.T. Ihternational BrotheTfrodd of^^^ 

and Allied Trades 

I M^I. Ihternational Masonry Institute 

I M u. International Maritime Union 

J U.O.E- Ihternational Union of Operating 

; ; Engineers 

j^jj B. ' National Association of Homebuilders 

0 f5 M I. Operation Plasterers and Cement Mason's 

Ihternational Association 

U,A.W. Uriited Automobile Morkers 

U. B.C. J. A. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 

Joiners of America 
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When a11 the training bccUpations were scored using all six eriteria 
as measures of relative effectiveness within Job Corps, some patterns 
were noted. The upper group was dominated by center trained occupations. 
Out of the top 34 occupations, 28 were center trained. In ebhtrast, 
out of the bottom 36 occupations, onlj^ 13 Were center trained. There 
were a disprbpbrtibhate number of nationally contracted training 
occupations in the IbWere group (15 out of 27). eivilian Ebhservation 
eenter prbgrauns had a similar proportion of their training occupations 
in the bottom group (7 out of 12) on this comparative scale. Generally, 
center training occupations did better than the other twb gfbUps on 
this set bf rating criteria. 

E. ftewOii^ iSrowth Bccupatibhs 

The Vocational Offerings Review Project studied labor force 
projections from the Bureau Of Labor Statistics (BtS) and labor market 
information from NOICC and BLS to choose new occupations that may be 
suitable for additi bh tb Jbb Corps vocational offerings. All 670 
Occupational Emplbyment Survey (OES) occupational titles iri^LS's 
publicly available projections of employment changes 180-1990 Were 
screened for the reading level required to learn the skills of the 
occupation and the length of specific vocational preparatibh they require. 
About one-half met the screening criteria and a substantial majority of 
these "high employment growth" occupations are currently being taught 
in Jbb Corps. The Job Corps vocational training is already fairly well 
targeted tb labor market demand. Three but bf five cbrpsmembers were 
trained in the 26 occupations in which employment growth of over 100,000 
was projected, using the Bti Occupatibhal Employment Survey (OES) occupational 
titles that are within the range of cbrpsmembers. Almost 95 percent of all 
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was projected to increase 10*000 or more. 

Bccopatibhs in which Job Corps is currently not training or is 
providing training to fewer than 25 corpsmembers were selected frbm the 
initial BIS list for further evaluation. Each of those bcctipatibhs was 
evaluated using the following criteria: 

(1) Absolute change in numbers employed in projected to increase 
10,000 or more by 1990, 

(2) Percent growth is projected to be at least 18.5% from 1980 to 
1990. 

(3) The occupation requires an educational level of twelfth 
grade or less^ 

(4) The occupation requires a training time of two years or less* 

(5) Employer hiring practices, including age requi remerits and 
preferred education and training levels, are cbnmerisurate 
with corpsmember experiences and, 

(6) The occupation was recommended by a panel of Job Corps 
employees who have knowledge of corpsmembers arid of currerit 
Job Corps vocational trainirig programs. 

Occupations meeting at least five of the criteria were selected for 
further consideration as new Job Corps trairiirig dfferirigs. 

Table 7 lists the reconinended "new" occupations. The list is riot Ibrig 
because Job Cbrps is already providing training iri most of the 
high growth beeupati oris suited to corpsmembers' ability levels. Jbb 
Corps is currently not providirig training in sixty-brie bccupatibris 
ideritified as having growth potential. Of these, twelve were identifi- 
ed as suitable f - consideration as new Job Cbrps trairiirig prbgraros. 



Factors such as Hiring biases in the labor market (e.g.. age or 
educational preferences of employers), little or no training time* or 
inappropriatehess to Job Corps environment screened out all other 
occupations. The recommended hew occupations encompass several Job 
Corps training clusters. 

Proposed new training offerings Which appear promising in the business/ 
clerical program area include Word Processing Machine Operator, Data Entry 
Operator, Bookkeeping Machine Operator, Proof Machine Operator, and 
Payroll Clerk. Individuals who can operate word processing machines 
and perform data entry operations on computer terminals are currently 
in demand. Continued good 30b prospects are expected in the coming 
years. Many employers how prefer clerical applicants with word 
processing or data entry experience; some require it. Just as the 
electric typewriter superseded manual typewriters, word processing 
machines and computer terminals are now becoming standard office equip- 
ment. Bookkeeping clerk occupations are expected to grow slightly 
faster than the average for all occupations in the comihg decade. 
Clerks are needed to operate electronic machines and perform data entry 
tasks. 

Possible additions to the training 5fferihgs in the Job Corps health 
occupations include Emergency Medical Technicians, Surgical Technicians, 
and X-Ray Techhieiahs. All three occupations are expected to increase 
in numbers. All of these health offerings require Certification or 
licensing oh a state and/or a national level. 
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TABLE 4 

New dob Eorps Training Qffe rings 



A. eUERIGAL AND SALES CLUSTER 

1. Word Processing Machine Operator 

2. Data Entry Operator 

3. Bookkeeping/Billing Machine Operator 

4. Payroll Clerk 

5. Proof Machine Operator 

B. ELECTRieiAt/APPtlANeE REPAIR 
1. Office Machine Repairer 

e. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
1. PrbdtJetion Painter 

0. HEALTH DGGUPATIONS 

1. Emergehey Medical technician 

2. Surgical Technician 
3- X-Ray technician 

E. P0TENTIAL GOMPUtER RELATED OCCUPATIONS 

1. Computer and Peripheral EDP Equipment Speratbr 

2. Computer Service Technician 
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In the area of industrial production arid repair* Office Machine Repairer 
appears to be a promising field during the comirig years. As new types 
of office machines are being installed, they must be serviced and 
mairitairied. Also* the occupation of industrial Production Painter is 
projected tO increase during the 1980's. Demand for this occupation 
may vary according to geographic locatiori. 

Firiaiiy. possible computer related additiOris to Job Corps programs 
include the Computer Operator and Computer Service Technician Occupa- 
tioris. The rieed for computer operators is projected to increase over 
70 percerit iri the coming decade, as more arid more firms Invest in 
eomputers. The training time required is withiri Job Corps' mandate, 
arid opportunities for further trairiirig arid advaricement would be avail- 
able to many people employed in this field. The rieed for Computer 
Service Technicians is also projected to irierease over 70 percent in 
the riext ten years. Opportunities for iridivi duals who can repair and 
service computers appear to be excel lerit. arid advaricement potentUl 
is good. 

Inasmuch as trainirig iri these computer- related occupatibris is likely 
to involve substantial trairiing equipment capital costs, dob Corps 
training should be uridertakeri in them on a controlled experimerital and 
demonstration basis until their viability in Job Corps is established 
and it cari be detemiried how best to arrange for such trairiirig. 
Specific reconmendatioris for delivering training in these occupations 
are contained in DocuTnerita^iori Report 6. 
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IV. REegMMENBATIONS 

The preceding seetidhS of the report have set forth the key findings 
on current dccapatibhal training offerings and expected growth 
occupations of the future, the following recommendations emerge 
from the findings of this study: 

1, Initiate Procedures to Implement Re view Finding s^ 

Based on the findings in this study, the National Qffice of Job 
Corps will ask center contractors, CCC's, and national contractors to 
examine their veeatiorial training offerings. Each center, GGC and 
national contractor will review the training programs offered in light 
of the assessment of vocational offerings initiated in this review^ assess- 
ment of placement potential in each occupation according to labor market 
projections in the regional areas where their job placement are mades and 
the capabilities of corpsmembers. 

The occupational ranking scheme developed in this study provides two 
"break points" for further examination of center programs (see Table 3). 
First, the offerings appearing below the lower standard deviation line 
of the occupational ranking are open to serious questidh. Centers with 
these offerings should be required to delete the=off erings unless they can 
submit substantial dustification and a preponderance of sutjpdfting 
evidence for retaining the programs in any location. If offerings are 
deleted, centers shduld be asked to replace them with more j 
prdmi sing current Job Corps occupations Uhe top 19 on the r-anked 

list) or with new offerings from the list contain^ in this 

study, once local and regional labor market demand has been. ascertainid 

arid illustrated in support 'of the choices. Centers that change 



training offerings should respond with jjreposals for the occupations 

to be offered, except that the National Bffice will centrally procure 
standardized curricula, equipment and initial training of local 
instructors for selected new occupations where ecohemies of scale 
achieve cost savings. 

Hexti the occupations appearing in the lower ranking group of all the 
dccupations but above the standard deviation line and all other 
occupations that have been flagged for excessive costs or negative 
employment growth are the second candidates for examination. Centers 

with these training offerings should also be required to submit justifica- 

j 

tion for the retention of these programs and present alternative training 
programs if performance and labor market opjsbrtUhity support the need 
for change. ' 

the ratings on the Job Corps occupations in this review are based on 
a national aggregated average of thei/r performance according to a set 
of specific, criteria. A low rating for a particular Occupation or 
training provider on a national aggfegated basis does not mean that 
each center providing that training would receive a low rating. Certain 
dccupations may work well at a specific center or in a particular labor 
market. Center by center respohsfe should be elicited to, confirm the 
performance of the occupation at each center prior to making a final 
recofiinendation to delete a specific training program. 

/ _ _ 

Too, elimination of certain occupations WOu'ld increase operating costs 

at individual centers. For example* a canter offering baking as an 

occupation is supplied wrth_ /bread products at minimal cost. tikewises 

a center offering VST experi/ence as part Of the training program has 
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some of its maintenance or cdhstruction needs net through the VST 
projects. These are tangible benefits tO the center; however, the 
center must demonstrate that it operates a viable training program in 
terms of corpsmember job plaeemerit in order for the occupation to be 
retained as a training offering. Finally, exceptions to the elimination 
of occupations in the lower group on the ranked list 5.hould be made for 
certain "step-off" occupations essential in the. curricula of a higher 
level occupation being offered. 

2. Deve^op^nd^ Implement a System for Biennia l T raining Program Review 

Decisions on vocational training offerings should be made through 
a system of national management guided by center participation. In 
such a system, national dob Corps management would issue biennial 
training program recommendatibris to training providers based on the 
type of assessment of training offerings initiated in this review. The 
program recotrmendations would be based on a list of current dob Corps 
training occupations which have been ranked according to performance on 
specified variables, such as the list contained in this study or an 
expanded list of variables. Improvements in MIS and cost data collection 
should be made to further refine the variables used in ranking the relative 
effectiveness of vocational offerings. 

The National Office wOuld require the centers to follow the procedures 
outlined in reconmendation number one. Such a management approach 
would assure ETA that the substantial majority of dob Corps enrollees 
had the opportunity to be trained in occupations With the best overall 
performance records; that new high growth occupations would be systematically 
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introduced into the v3ob Corps systenii that datidhstrably poor performing 
dccupations are regularly identified, reviewed * and eliminated unless 
special circumstances warranted their eohtihuatibni and that Job Corps 
centers would retain the flexibility needed to tailor their training 
programs to corpsmembers' needs. 

3. Develop Center Contacts with Local babbr Market Sources 

In recent years. Job Corps has erieburaged cbrpsmember enrollment 
at a center close to the corpsmember's hbme. Althbugh not all corps- 
members remain in the state or locality of the Jbb Corps center where 
they receive their training. Job Corps should ensure that centers contact 
their State Occupational information Cbbrdinating Comnittee and State 
Employment Security Agency to bbtaih local/state occupational supply 
and demand information when making decisions on vocational training.. 
Evidence that these contacts have been made should be a part of the 
contracting process. 

4. Conduct Follow^-gp Research Studies 

Before conducting sdbsequerit vocatibnal reviews, efforts must be 
made to insure the standardization of any additional data that cbUld be 
used to expand the scope bf this study. Data collection and reporting 
processes should be reviewed and tested in advance of future review 
projects to maximiz^ the validity and reliability bf the information 
reported. Further efforts should be directed Into exploring the Issues 
uncovered by this Initial study Including the possibility that mora 
sophisticated statistical techniques (multivariate) may be applied to 
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the data tbmaximlzethe knowledge gained Trbm subsequent reviews. 

h ■ I 
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